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When women and men nerfocm l;he same acts or produce simiTar products, 
evaluatjqrjs^'ijften differ. In ways wKich often are not consistent. The 
fearch ^viewed shows that, in general , evaluation favors men over', 
women when a-.competent' performance' is' being assess^-, while women are 
■ favt? red over men when an incompetent outcome is being evaluated. These 
; findings are ,«xpl alined in terms of sex-role congruency. In addition, / 
, research on causal attributions of performance is reviewed. Overall./ ' 

successful male performance tends to be seen as repeatable; i .e. 

*. . ■ . ^ 

"^attributions are made to stable and internaT causes,' (ski il W 
Repeated successful female performance, however, cannotjiie depended u^^ 

- sirtce attributions are, made to luck, an externai;^t6r, or to effort, 
an unstable factor. Also, lack of dbi'lity^)^^^;^^^ to explain Vemale - " 
lack of success more than male lack of success. Fiiially, th^ process 
of evaluating women's performance is summarized in> three major steps; 
initial perception oT performance,. comparison of such perceptions to 
^orm^, and prediction, of future performance. 
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, The Evaluation of Women's Performance : 

' . . f':'.' • ■■ ■ ■ ■ " 

•'Our organization would be- delighted to hire and promote more 

women.*' say miiy -^^rsonne). special i'sts^ji" IF ONLY ther6 were more 



, qualified vvorhen around.''- 'No doubt there is some truth to such a 

■ . . - . •' - ■■• ' ' . • 

statement. Discriminatory systems in the past 4i'ave 'made it unlikely 
that women Obtained or even wanted the necessary training and ex- 
perierice required by positions which are -qnly now opening up to 
.women. There are, however, other processes less defensible than 
women's lack jOf qual-lfi cations, that play heavy. "ro.Tes in decisions 
to hire and proiifttfe,. Ri^ortinent among these is .^n^jloyee evaluation, 
a process that is intended to be object ve and. raeritTbased, but which 
repeatedly has bfeeh demonstrated tootle vulnerable tb stereotype and 
subjective bias. ■ - . / 

, Prejudicial evaluation has been cfted as one explanation for: 

• ■ ' ■ ■ ' • ■ ^ J. 

the apparent failure of competent women to achieve as. much succes's 
as men h^^ve. According to this argument, it is hot-sp much fee 
inability or unwillingness of women to perform well tijat prevents 
their upward mobility in a wide range 'of situations, as it is the 
gene^^^Tlack of recognition that their performance meets. Numerous 
sjfeWHs have fpiind support for this contention. In general,, given 
equally qualified men and women, men, are likeiy~to 6e iwd^e^ as " 
more competent, qualified, and will more likely be chosen for 



> 
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hiring, training and promotion than .women. Yet this is not always 
.SO. The comparative -evaluatioD of men and women is an issue-with • 
more, complexity -than might be expected at first. * 
The Two Sides of Evaluation Bias ^ ' , "/ 

: The eva1uation-of competence . The landmark stu.cly showing - 
evaluation prejudiced against women was cond^jcted by Goldberg in. 
19^8, a study Which is impoftant, not only" for its findings, ^ttit- also 
because it established a paradigm whith -has beei\^ed 'in many sub- ; 
sequent studies. Goldberg's §tudy involves evaluating a ''phantom "" 
other", a person who'only exists- ,on' paper. Subjects are given a 
^^ejcription of a hypothetical male or female with varying amount^ of 
relevant or irrelevant information about the person "and his/her 

performance. The subjects are then asked to evaluate the- stimulW- 

■ » 

person on 'one or more dimensions. Since the stimulus persons are 
id^ical except for. their sex, systematic variation in thei/(^ evaluati 
can be attributed to their sex. 

In the Goldberg (1968) study, forty-college women were asked 
to'eva.luate six profession41 articles in terms of writing style,, 
professional competency, professional status and ability to sway the 
reader. On all criteria, the articles attributed to John T. McKay 
were considered more impressive/ than the identical articles attributed 
to Joan f, MtKay. The results -were particularly striking because' John 
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•was e\pTuated more favorably than Joan in all fields, including the 
'•mascuViDe" ones ofllaw.and city planning as well as the "fenj-inine" , 
ones of elementary school teaching and dietetics. 

•,'-.*' 

Since the, Goldberg study, a variety of studies have demonstrated 
simiTar downgrading of w^men purely on tW basis of sex. The area* 
of personnel selection, for example,' is replete With findings of 
bias .in favor of men and discriminat;^n against women. In one study, 
Rosen and .Jerdee (1974) presented male undergraduates with a' personnel 
^election task, and found that male applicants were accepted ; si gnifi- 




Ijitl^ore frequently for management positions ,than equally qualified 
females, particularly for "demanding" managerial positions. Another 
Study (Rosen, Jlrdee and Prestwich, 1975) fouitd that male managers 
..rated male candidates as more acceptable, more suitable, and having 
greater potential for long service to the Organization, in comparison 
to identical female candidates. Along sir/ilar lines, Gutek and Stevens 
(1977) fbund that both male and femald sl(udents^rated a male applicant 
as possessing greater potential for longevity than a comparable female 



applicant, and were more likely to \\\xk the male than the female 
affplicant. Shaw (^872) also found that female engineer/scientists 



and management applicants were rated lov/er than their male. counterparts. 
Cohen and Bunker (1975), using campus racruiters as subjects, found that 
males are more likely than equally qualified females to be |elected for 
a personnel technician position. • 
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In other- studies of personnel selection, subjects asked to rank 
a number of candidates ranked women lower than 'equally qualified 
males; males, therefore, were more likely to be rankea first thaa 
females-. For example. Dipboye, Fromkin and Wi back (1975). found that 
of top ranking candidates for a hypothtetical managerial -position in • 

a furniture store, 72 .percent w^rernale. If. there was no evaluation ' 

■ . 

bias, only 50 percent of to^^ >~anking candidates should have been . - 

male'Virice characteristics of the hypothetical male and female ap- ' 

plican'ts wfrra; identical . Dipboye, Arvey and Terpstra (1977) essentially 

" " . ' . ■ , . ■ , , f.. / , - ■ 

replicated these findings. A more subtle. form: of eval.uati<)n in the 

hir'ing process ^ipVolves assigninsnt of pay level."' Fema-les who' are' 

^ire'd but* are* assigned a lovver starting salary than their rrfglfi cdunt^rr-. 

,*■ " ■ ■ ' ■ ^ .'I'' . ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 

parts are implicitly evaluated less favorably t;han the men, Terborg 

and II gen (1975),'.and Dipboye, Arvey and Terpst:ra (1977.) found that 

female applicants, were hired at lower starting ^salaries than male 

applicants for *th& same positions. < ^ 

The male bias goes beyond management situations. Lao, Upchurch, 

Corv/in and Grossnickle (1975)» for examj^le, fpund that male applicants 

for scholarship funds were judged as more in|e1iigeFit and more likable 

than their female counterparts. Likewise Deiux and Taynor (1973^ 

found that male applicants for a study-^abroad program were ^fav6red* " 

"over identical female^ appl.icants. The same ^jpattern of results was 

found anteng the supposedly more enlightened Ipopulatipn of college 
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<■':,' ■ ' ' - , 

'and university shairpersonfs J, Fidell (1975> sent letters to 228 V 
chairmen containing descriptions of ten hypothetical psychologists 
of Whom eight were varied only on sex. She asll^ the chairmen to ; 
indicaie the desirability of each candidate, and the level at which / 
each psychologist might- be hired, if at all. The results .indicate* / 
that women were evaluated less favorably than men 6n several dimen-/ " 
sions. Women received the greatest number, of job offers at the 
assistant professor level, while their male counterparts wer'e offered 
jobs at the associata professor level . In acklition, the male/applicant^ 
were rated as mbre desirable to ; the respondvftg colleges in sixVof the 

■ ■: ■ , / " \ ■ 

eight comparisons. While not directed at the issue of evjaluation^ . 

Butler and Paisley's (1977) jr^e^rch supports'pidell 's" findings. Butler 

■■ \ ' . ■ . ' / ^ ■ '' / 

and Paisley found that among 'husband-wife psychljlogist: pairs, women v/ere 

less likely to h^d supervisory or full professor p/sttions in comparison 

to their husbands despite the -facts that , the. wi ve/ and husbands graduated 

from equally prestigipus universities and have ^een active professionally 

'■ " ■ ■ . " ' ' / ' ■ ■ 

for as many years. The authors conclude that the differential in 

./. • 

position was due to sex discrimination, v/hi/h can, be traced, at >lVas* 
in part, to bias in performance evaluatior/.' : 

Studies of other eval uati on, situations have also shown male ad- 

vantage. Pheterson, KiesTer and Gol-d^rg (1971) showed that when 

. ■ ■ ■ - ■ • / • 

paintings were simply attribute to male or female artists, the male 



•■' I:- . . , - - 



i^i^Wfi^ei-|^^ on a perceptual 7;v7/ / 

■ . Jidfs^i^i mi nat i ori tas k was r^ted>s'more Ski'Xl ful . ttian .the equ-lvalent 
v;:^iiia1e .performance , whether & (i .e. ,. dis- ; 

tpirai Q#lp pB^fiKts ) or femal ^^e^^ate^ . e,. , .discrimination 

.^^Q'^^I^^^IV^^ AhOtiief -itud^ fciurtd . 7 

|>ar|tle1^ of responses 'to emiV-gency situations^ 7 

TTii; study that v/hen 'l-inda'\aTid-".Lar'ry" responded' in the same ' 

way to the situation described, '1 a l«ry " wks judged as behaving in a 

more logical fashion that "Linda". ^ ; : 

'.\ > ■ '■ ' ' ■ . '. ' ■ ' ^ . : ■ 

In addition to their wofk being clejf2nue^ competent wonien may 

^ be subject to another disadvantage--thein male colleagues may not 

like interacting wth them, and even prefe^^^ to eliminate them from , ' 

their work groups. A recent survey (Haefher, J977) shoi/ed that people • 

in a sample of workers in two tovvfns in Illinois prefei^ed workii|g v/ith ^ 

• males rather than females. Fufthermore, while there was little dis- 
tinction be tv;ee 13 barejly competent men and women, workers clearly 
preferred working v/ith highly competent men over highly competent women. 

Hagen and. Ka*hn (T975) conducted at laboratory study that arrived 
at similar conclusions. In a role-playing game situation, they compared 

. reactions to- competent woineii {defined in terms of the numbei/of correct 
answers. on ar task) und^ conditions of competitipn, cooperation, or 

' observation without interactieni They "discovered that everyone liked 




■;■ v-vf .com^ftt^nt' others mare thari ind'em^'^t-CTtsv^^ 'wMch- h^s' been 



;/ ^alisbydiscdver^'d that. males, only ^prfefe'^r^d cWpeit^^^^^^ 



aljso di scove red that .mal es. only 'pii^^teii:t<)ix^p^^t^t.^ fe^ai^s. to i ncpnj- 
petent ;6n'es- vvhen the females;' ^^4^^^^^^ , 
observatfon conditipn). They/did not Aave the^^ 
they had, to Ihteract with the females ;in anyrrn$niiigr.,. wbeth 
or, .competitively. In addition, the stody. al^6-'f6una.i,hat when deciding 
which members to exclude from a group, : both men and , 
g»:e.at?V tendency to el imine^te^a competent'woman: than man." . 

■::>: -. The:eva^ijat;ion of incompetence ^ The situation changes 

':■ i ■' ■'. /'-^ • :■ .fK;' : ■. ■ • - • , .4 • -- ' • - 

Whereas' men have the edge 

Lo>fe;r \^6roen when they are equally compefen women are judged as 

superior to men when th^^^^ Deaux and 

Taynor (1973) , for example, found differences in the v/ay nien and women 

who were »mor^ and less qualified were evaluated. Vhile the rr^n were 

judged superior to women when th^ merits of .each were high* • women were 

judgi^d superior to men when the merits of each were Tow. Similarly, 

Fe^alher and Simon (1975) found more favorable reactions to unsuccessful 

females than to unsuccessful males. In this study, subjects were' 

* • • " ■ ■ ■ ■ • •- . 

presented with hypothetical male or female characters who were described 

^as pcdiupying the top or bottom rungs of their classes in rnedical. 
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- . - twch^^ schools. AcrosV. >.IV. -three occupations;- :th^^ 

: .- unsuccessful females were upgraded.,re1atiye. to the saGcessful.. ones. . ' . 
• : . In addlti on, wh1 es were evaVuated more- positively' vshen • they'sudr 
ceeded than. when' they farTfea;,' ^females we're'evaltiated more positi vely ,-' 
yvrfien they failed than when they succeeded. . ' 

- ■ Bias then appears to. work -in both^^ directions. Competent males ' 

■ ^i^e rated more positively, than equally- competent females, while in- 

... . -.competent niales are rated J owe r than equally incompetent females., 
•-; .. These apparently contradictory result^ can be reconciled by the notion 

. se?c role congruence— on the y/hdle. Behaviors that violate societal 

ifex-role expectations are negatively reg^^ Since success at most 
V*<ieinanding situations or oc£upatibn^;is^ Senerally e)?pected of 
. . • - and riot of females , unsucqessfal ; fewales are' not as' Jeayi ty '^^^^ ized " 
. as unsuccessful males f^dtn whom; mo re is expected. On .the other hand, 

females are not rewarded for.; success- in'^t^^^^ males are—, 

success is viewed more, positively if -this' success is consistent with' 
sex-role expectations than if it is inconsistent (Feather 

/ The effects of sex-^role incongruence.. The neoativp Pffprtc nf^ 
: ^, A sex-role incongruence on various tj^j^s of evaluation have Been noted 
. ' , repeatedly. For example,^^^ ^ Upchurch, Convin and Grossnickle (1975) 

show J:hJlt isslrtiyenfe^ss, a typically masculine trait, is negatively 
related to estimates of. intelligence and likability in females, but 



/: " " " ' ' ------ 



reversal^ 

j females who differed Jjfqng the dimensions ;of siJccess;6t^^tirl^ 
^' trdSt- typicaTly ^r^ as mascuTirte) and se^rpTef ^tntefiekt^ ImasciiTiH^ 

' or femtnine)^ . they fd that a competent woman who vi?as desdribeci - 



•rais ifionr-succeiss -ori ente di an d , who e xp ress e d f emi nin^ « tntef^sts vvas . 
/judgied as 'more desi rable as a work partner than a conroetent woman who 
was described as success-oriented or had masculine interests. ' 

■•" . .' ■■■■■ ,^:v^-' '- , ' ;Vv- ■* - ■ ' ■ \ ■' ■""■v^-'-'''^ 

• - ,1^^ in a very -imagi nati ve study, also showed the V 

detrimental .efffects ; of^ se^-rol e fncongruence . \ He had students respond . : 
to. newspaper ads , most ,of whi(fh were of^ex-.typed jobs with low skill : 
ajad low edtjcation requirements (e.g/, dpst-cdntroT serviceipen, delivery , 
boys, /salesmen, receptionist^ office cYerk, telephdne operator). ' Ap- ' 
plicants who applied for sex^lncongrueot jobs were much more 1 i kely 
to be .turned away. Employers showed clear -cut discrimination toward 
28 percent .^f females inquiring about male jobs and 44 percent of ^ 
^^('^i; ijV^}^ Sobs. '-^^ about one-third of the women - 
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appTyinc % one-fourth of 'Tnales apply^ female jobs 

did not ^ J discrimination. 

On the other hand, conformity to sex-role expectations is viewed . ' 
positively and rewarded. Schein (1976), for example, found' that ' 
hypothetical women in feminine occupations (e.g., nurses or librarians) 
• were perceived as tetter socially adaptfed than men in these same oc- 
cupations. . Indivi'/d^als who stay within occupations vfith the appropriate 
sex-role assignment have easier access to such jobs th^those who 
crpss sex-role boundaries. One example, of tfris was demonstrated b^f 
Cash, Gillen and Burns (1977) who found thjit males were preferred for 
masculine jobs and females for feminine jobs by a group of personnel 
consultants. 

The effects of sex-role incongruence, however, %are not always 

Li 

so clear;cut./ There is some recent evidence that the negative" impact 
of sex-role incongruence on evaluations may be going underground, and 
therefore may be increasingly difficult to 'detect. In a study by Spence. 
Helmrich and Stapp (1973), reactions to a female stimuUtr" person were 
different when the subjects, were asked direct>ffJ?sSblons in an objective 
questionnaire, and when they weire asked open-ended projective questions 
modeled after the TAT. Responses to the objective questionnaire showed 
that, given equally competent females, the masculine one was preferred 
to the feminine one; This finding replicates an earlier one by Spence 
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and Helmrich (197?) which used a video-tape of a competent woman's - 
performa :ce w^" -.A . responded to projective questions, .however, 
a differenl^pic^Fe emeryed. Jn responding to questions such as:, 
"What is happ^sning?". What led up to .the situation?",'.. "What is . 
being thought?" and "What will happen?", the general preferefice shifted 
from the masculine competent to the feminine competent. Spence et a\. 
(1973) interpret their findings in t^rms of pressures from current 

' * 

Social norms which profess* outward egalitarianism without real changes 
in fundamental, preferences. Tfius, while there may be superficial 
acknowledgement that women can express tnasculine^ interests without a 
loss in attractiveness (reflected in the responses to objective 
questions), there are still underlying pre^^erfence^' for females who 
conform to traditional sex-role expectations. In support of this- 
argument, another study (KristaV, Sanders, Spence and Helmreich, 1975) ' 
showed that women with masculine interests were liked a^ long as they ^ 
exhibited a patterln o,f femininity as measured on a personality test-- 

The increasing social desirability of expressing non-sexist ^ 
attitudes may make it necessary to go beyond direct questioning to 
/more indirect probing methods like the projective techniques, if some 
of the conflicts involved in tfie shifting status of the sexes are to be 
adequately explored.^ Steinmann and Fox's (1966) study of college 
educated women and men arrive at the same conclusions. These resedrchers 
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^found that whereas males said they preferred'a fairly career-oriented 
woman to a homemaking-oriented woman, on more personal questions con- 
rp"b4^ f'nildreh and marriage, the m&n were not so liberal. The authors 

20 that men respond in a socially desirable, non-sexist way, on' 
general fssues of equality ,of opportunity and human rights but these 
global attitude's werer^not consistent with their attitudes towards 



ope rati 6nal issues. ' . * 

i ■ • ' . . , ' 

In addition to becoming elusive," the effects of sex-role incongruence 

on evaluation are, at times, the reverse, of vyhat one might expect. There 

are occasions when certain behaviors, precisely because they contradict 

expectations, may produce more favorable outcomes t/an behaviors which 

are more in character.- Rosen and Jerdee (1^75) found that women who 

made their grievances knov/n in a threatening manner were more likely 

to get results- than those who made them in a pleading manner. ^ Their 

'incon^ruent role behavior was viewed as an Indicator of the ser^iousness 

of their ^problem, and thus elicited attention from the superiors. 

Likewise, Dipb^ye and Wiley (1977) found that the qualifications and, • 

experience of a moderately aggressive female applicant were evaluated 

more favorably than a comparable male applicant. . ' ^ 

While not the usual case, sex-role incongruence may result in 

disproportionately favorable praise for women's perfonnance that equal 

men's. Jacobson and Effertz (1974) found that followers tended to rate 
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■. the perfohnance of male leaders as be'ing worse than that of female 

/ . " • , * 

leaders, even though th^ actual performance of Both, sexes v-zas equal. 

■■ - ' ' •■ ' " ■ ■ y 

quote Samuel wna-k on women preachers in the 18th > 

» ■ ./ 

century: "Sir, a .w. p.eachiny like a dog v/?"^ :n its > .nrf. 

legs. It is not done well, but you are surprised to find ft done- ^ 

at all." Thus; the .fehiale's' leadership performance, because it was 

so out of role, seems to^haye been given more value than, the equivalent 

male performance. AbrankOTn^ ^^ofdberg^^ Greenberg and Abramson (1977) 

found similar results which they labeled the "talking platypus 

phenomenon". They fouod that female attornies and para-legal workers 

were rated as having more vocational competence than identical mal§s, 

.Other authors have found higher ratings obtained by females than -by 

males under similar conditions. Hamner, Kim, Bair^and Bigoness (1974) 

and Bigoness (1976) fpund that males had lov^er ran ngs than females in 

a predominantly male-dominated job, that of a grocery stock person. 

t 

Taynor and &eaux (1973, .1975} use notions from equity theory to 
, explain $uch results. The equity model suggests that persons perceived 
as operating under constraints over which they have no control are 
usually perceived as more deserving of rew^ard than individuals whd <jie^^ 
not operating under such constraints (LeventhaT and Michaels, 1971 j. If 
being a womao can be considered a constraint under some circuwibtances* , 
than a women v/ould be rated as more deserviny of a reward ifian a rikin 
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^^^^ 

for comparaMe performances.' X^ir studies supported their pVedic- 
tioris,- and sho'/f^d^ that a WQman who performed welT in/an emergfency situ- 
ation j)reviously described as maspulirie was judged as mpre deserving of 
reward than an equally performing male. o y- 

Predicting Future Perfprmancer 'Thg^ Role of Causal Attributien 

The process of evaluation, inpudes not only the assessment' of/sast 
.^c a VI or, but also the prfedictior/is of the future. Expecta'tiofis that 
certain behaviors or performancefs will be consistently repeated are 
particularly crucial when deci-sflons have to be made concerning the per- 
son being judged. These expeciations are shaped, to a large part, by 
the perceived causes ©f the behavior. Attribution theorists suggest^ * 
that performance caif, be attributed to four causes: Ability, Effort^ 
Task Difficulty and^Luck (Weii 
1971), which can "be 



cite 



fter 



, Freize, Reed, Rest and Rosenbau^n, 
zed as either internal or external, and 



-as either stable or unstable.! Figure 1 summarizes this basic attribu- 
tional model which has since been expanded (cf. Freize, 1976 or Weiner, 
1974 for a review). 



Insert figure 1 about here 



Behavior lb predictable If its perceived causes are' eiif^ci ^.LaLh 
or i[iterndl, and behavior ib inaAiinally predictable it i Lb peirceived 
yl^auses are buth stable arid internal uf the four proposed Causes, c.J^ 
Ability con4)ineb stability with i ntdrnal ^lucus of control. On thii slo. 
v/omen who have been perceived as per ^o^^llny well l.ave anothdjr obblaulc I 
hurdle. The L^^aux and EniSwiller (iy/4) btudy^ In whj.li :,ubjc. t:. 



1/ 
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eval uated* the J:ape recorded' performance ^ mal e. and ^mal e sti mul us 
person* who did>'ell or) a' male rkl^ted task or a female related task, 
sh^/ed that when womerf we»je perceived as performing as well as men on 

' the male-related task, their performance tends to be attributed to 
lUck, an external factor, VJhile the same performance for males tends 
to be attributed to skilly an -intef^l factor. Similar results were 

j)btained by Cash, Gillen anpKBurns (1977), The Deaux and EmswiHer 
Stuby also foiind that gjp^performance was seen as^iore indicative t - 

of the males' general/intelligence than of the femateV A later study 

■ ■ '/' . . * 

found similar results /or judgmlrits of male and female responses to a 

•J ■ • 

hold-up, presumab/ly "a masculine situation (Taynor and Deaux, 1975). 

Althdtigh both sexes performed equally well, male subjects viewed the 

y 

men as Jraving more ability than the women. Female subjects did not 
make ^is distinction. - 

A study b/ Feather and Simon (1975) found a parallel pattern along 
the locus of control dimension. They studied attributions mad^^rfor 
male and female success in an actual school, and found* that subjects 
tended to see ability (an internal factor) as.^i more important cause of 
male success settir?g than female sucqesis, while female success, more 
than male success, A7as attributed to easi^ courses (an external factor). 

In both the Deaux and^Err^willer (1974) and Taynor and Deaux (1975) 
studies, an interesting highlight emerged-,-al thiiugh differential, attri- 
bution to skill and ability was found for good performance qn inale 
J . 
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related task's, no such differences were found for performance on the 
feminine task. , Thus, sex-typing !of the task seems important in makirig 
attributions about ability vs. task diffiri'''+v rom^n-inp sepm to 

be viewed as inherently requirinQ less ability^ and effort *than mascu- 
line jobs. Cashj Gillen and'Buris, (1977f-f&ynd support for this 
notion. • ^ " |^ ' 

Otfter atttribution sWdies hiave compared attributions for male and 

* • . ■ ■ 

female performance along the stability dimensioh, i-e-, effort (unstable) 
vs. ability (stable) in masculine tasks (e.'g., mechanics). These studies 
found that good female performance was attributed to effort, t^hich is 
temporary^ rather than to abili^y^which is permagefit (Feldman-Summers 
and Kiesler, 1974; Etaugh arjd Brown, 1975;^aynor and Deaux, 1975). 

/hat among highly achievement- 



Bar^Tal and Frieze (1977) found 



motivated women performing in sex-neUtjral task (i.e., solving anagrams)],' 
effort is^'p&rcei ved as° a strong causal factor in success. Apparent!^, ' ^ 
judges assume a fixed Tow level of ability for women, and conseqiiiently ^ 
invoke another factor, motivation, as the> explanation for success fin a. 
difficult task. Corvv^rsely, they assume .a Tiigh level of ability for 
men and boys and therefore invoke lack of motivation as an explanation , 

^r failure. ^ 

Unlike simple evaluation which favors competent males and 
(Tetent females, causal attributions of performance remain favorable to 
males whether the performers are effective or ineffective^ Fot^ example. 
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Et^ugh at^d 6rbwn (1973) and Cash, Gill en and Burns (1977) founH fh^^ 
unsuccessful female oprforn-" " *v .p ; -ritly ayinDutea to lack 



. pt aollxt.y. than was comparable lack of success. in a male. Cash, Gillen 
.and Biirrts- (1977) also found that unsuccessful performance in a mascu- 
li'nis job by a raale was more likely to be attrifcruted to bad "luck than 
th^-s)ame pfirformance by a female. Other studies report* similar findings. 
Taynor and Deaux (1973) found that when a^situation, proVided evidence 
about the ineffectiveness, of both maleS and -females, 'the males were. seen, 
as Jbaving greater ability than the females, even though there were no 
differences in the evaulation of thei» performance. Likewise, Feather 
and SiFiTon's (1975) field study in ? school setting found, that lack of 
ab-i\i;-ty was usedH;o explain female failure more than male failure, 
whiTi?xourse difficulty v/as used to explai^h male failure more than 
femaT^. failure. . * ■ 

■ . ^ i " ' 

Like other findings on evaluation, these attributional conclusions 
can be explained in terms of congruence with expectations. Success or 
failure that is in tine with expectations^ends tb be attributed to 
stable factors— i.e., ability and task difficulty —while performance 
that is not in line With expectations tends to be attributed to un- 
stable factors— i.ft^, effort or luck (Weine^> et.al. 1971). Success 
fuT performance by females in masculine and demanding situations is 
often perceived as a freak phentmienon which, in dll likelihood, will 
not be consistently repeated. 
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nummar y and Concl uding Remarks — ' ' . 

From, this review of the 'studies comparing the evaluation of inen 

-and women,' it appeai^s that at least three major hurdles exist. for 
woiRen being eva'l uated—the perception of complete and accurate signals 
about, their behaviors or performance, the conparison of the- pei*ceived 
behaviors to relevant norms, and the .prediction that "good" performanc 
v/ill be consistently repeated in the future. * 

Jnitial perception of per formance^'. Accurate evaluation of 
women's abilities and performance. is frequently blocked at the initial 
pojnt at which their behaviors ^I'e first perceived by iihe evaluator. 

- General stereotypes, societal prescriptions and expectations filter 
the Messages that are actually received by the evaluator, admitting 
only certain types of input.. Thes^e Popular beliefs create perceptual 
sets which "...tend, other things being equal ^ to determine what ob- 
jects are to be perceived, th^' speed and readiness of their perception 
and within limits, the content vividness of their percept." 

■ft 

(Allport, 1955, p. 241). Since women are seen as typically incapable 
of good performance at certain tajiks* information that 1s contrary 
to such pre-concei ved notiorib sl'^'Ply are blocked from perception. 

The influence of generalised stereotypes is facilitated by the 
real lack of information concerning how women actually perfonn on titc 
job. In the absence of specific informatio/j > people can ba^e thtir 
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judgements eas-\^ly on their own subjective feelings, ^ri addition, the 
evaluation of any particular woman'-s Vbiliti€S, can be hifjdered-by the 
operation of "Actuarial prejudice" (Kiesler, 1975), a process whereby 
the perceived probability of success of any one person is induced when 
the probability of success of the group to' which the person belongs is 
lower than that of other groups. Since most successful person, thus 
far, have been males, a judge or evaluatoj makes' a best guess th^^n 
unknown person is less likely to be a success if that person is female. 

' The use bf such actuarial probabilities as the basis for judgeirent, 
irtplies-that/ unless additional specific information is provided to 
change the probabilities for any individual woman, the. judgejnents of 



success of performance will favor men. A number of studies have shown 

f 

support for this argument. Pheterson>t,al . (1971) showed thett al- 
though paintings attributed to males were generally favored over those 
attributed t^ females, the evaluations wfere equalized when awards' Were 
attached to piaintings of both sexes. Another study (Deaux and Emswiller 
1974) found no sex differences in performance r^fff^igs v/hen objective 
criteria were id8ntified\^ and performances were clearly -portrayed as 
identical. Furthermore, a study by Clifford awd Looft (1971) con 
cerning applications for assistant professorships at aa American * 
Psychological Association convetition found that average women weic lci»:» 
likely to be granted an interviev/ than average men^^but Umt this 
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difference disappeared when the applicants were describetfjas hsaving 
\, extremely.impresslve creclentials. Rosen and Jerdee (1974) and 

Terborg and II gen (^5) also report results supportive of the^^wftion 
that increasil^g information decre*^ses eValuation bias. Stereotypes 
emerge when^there is little information po base a dectsion. 

Frank a/5d Drucker (1977), use the same line o^argument when/con- 
trary to other studies in the area, they findyno sex differences in 
in-basket evaluations; they suggest that thftir findings resell t from 
the abundance of managerial data Which thpy presented to the evaTua- 
tocs for use in making their judgements. 

Although it is c^ar^Stats^ information about 

an individual, particularly a woman, is helpful in obtaining more 
/ accurate evaluations, the amount and type of added information re- 
J quired to counter-balance general expectations in specific cases re- 
mains open to question. Kiesler (1975) points out that, to be 
effective, information must be relevant to the person's performance 
on the task in question. She suggests that increases in irrelevant 
information v/ould only^xaggerate the tendency to base evaluations 
on actuarial *, estimates because the judge woiild then feel that he/she 
better understands the person- The importance of information relevance 
is highlighted by a recent study (Oipboye, Arvey and Terpstra, 1977), 
^ which found that, inspite of extensive information provided about the 
stimulus persons, females were still evaluated less favorably than 
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. males:. The .information provided, however, largely consisted of non- 
performance related items, e.g. , extra-curriculur activUies, career, 

" , • • ' 

plans and hobbies." ■ ^ , ' ., 

'■ 

Even. a greater unknown than the. amount of information needed for 
specific cases, however, is the-amount of actual shift in the general 
success rates of men and women that would be required to a'^ter the 
actuarial estimates that^ople make. « It is clear that a change in 
society's general expectations, when sych expectations are based at 
least in part on reality-basecLestimates, necessitates. not only the 
elimination of su^'ective prejudice, but also i4al changes in women's 
achievement levels. Frequently, this In itself iS' difficult, since 
less is exp^ed'.of womejg^than of men by others (Cash, Gill en and 
Burns, 1977) and by themselves. (Crandall ,'1969; Freize, McHugh, 
Fisher and Valle, 1975;), particularly if the task at hand has. been 
labelled as masculine (Stein, Pohly and Mueller, 1971; Montemayor, 
1972; Deaux and Emswiller» 1974). Like the students randomly^ 
labelled "disadvantaged" who were treated and eventucilly behaved as 
•though they were truly handicapped (Rosenthal and Jacobson. 1968), 
women from whom less is expected— by themselves and others —eventually 
act to fulfill those expectations. 

Compan&on to norms . Still, there are women who perfo^Avel l, 
contrary to all expectations. In some cases, suc.h good perfo^rmance i:, 
even recognized. This performance, recognized as good faces the 
second major-evaluation hurdle— the comparison of the perceived in 
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formation to some norms or standards.,. For women, the application of- 
norms to" perceived performances or'behaviors is often problemmiitic, 

sinde many norms regarding- desirable work-related behaviors are often 

. ' • ' ^ ' * 

not compatible with norms Regarding behaviors appropriate to the 

. -> ' ' ^ * , ' ' 

, female sex role. • • ' - ^ ' 

The most global »of these potentially conflicting standa^^ds con-. 

f ' ^ * 

,cerns competence, which' is expected on a job, but is not expected of 

■ ' • ; ■ '■' . 

women in genera) (Broverman, Vogel i Bro^rman, Clarkson and RpsVnkrantz, 

1972).' A women who behcives in a competent manner disconf^rms sex role 

-expectations, and usually suffers one of two possible fates— she is 

dislil^ed or excluded from the group, or her performance is -discounted 

and attributed to chance. A third alternative is, of caursGj .possible-- 

the disconfirmation resulting frofh an 'exhibition of female competence 

could actually change an evaluator's beliefs regarding women's compe- 

'tence. This alternative, while*the most desirable^and necessary for 

the fair evaluation^ of women, is probably also the most' difficult to 

achieye. 

Y 

In addition to the global conflict that exists between competence 
and the female sex-role, tension is also found between expectations 
for the worker and expectations for the women 0{;i^;i3ore specific levels. 
Mdny times the same behav.iers are^..yiewed dfffe^^tly depending 
whetheijfithe actor is a^rpan qr^wom^n. Assertiveness* for example, is 
frequently a necessary attribute for s^uccess in many ar^as, but?i& 
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regarded negatively for women (Lao et.al. 1975). A competitive man 
is enjoyed by other men, but a competitive woman is ostracized 
(Hagen and Kahp, 1975,). These conflicting norms are particularly 
salient for women who have entered traditionally male- realms of en- 
deavor. One can only hope that such conflicts are temporary ones 
and will be diminished as the presence of wogien in previously mascu- 
linedomains becomes more commonplace. 

. The final hurdle and some suggestions ^ I-f"a v/oman*s performance 
passes through the first t\vo hurdles—her performance has been noticed 
and has been judged as good—she faces the fTnal hurdle of the evalua- 
tor^s assessment that- her performance will be repeated. Even if a 
women has been seen as y good performer in the past, this may not be 
sufficient to grant her added responsibility or promotions in the 
future • The chances are good that the evaluators will attribute her 
;performance to unstable and external factors— effort and luck— rather 
than innate ability, and will therefore conclude that her good per- 
formance cannot be counted on in the future. Jhis lack of future 
predictability resulting from the assumed causes of good female per- 
formance may make any single previous ^sitive evaluation virtually 
meaningless. Thus, for any well -evaluated woman to have the same 
chances for success and mobility as her male counterpart, the link 
etween performance and ability must be emphasized time and time agdln. 
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, The establishment of such links may require that women prove them- 
selves repeatedly in ways that are not required of men, in order to 
eliminate the non-ability explanations of good performance. 'Repeating 
outstanding performance, while necessary, is agai-n complicated by the 
fact that women, like their evaluators, attribute their successes to 
non-ability factors (Feather, 1969, Feather arfti Simon, 1975; Bar-Tal 
and Frierze^, 1977), and therefore have low expectations of success for 
their future performances • Wc»nen need to be made aware of the impact 
their own and other's Expectations >have on their, performance so that 

thesy can make the appropriate adjystment, ' ' 

* ^ ^ * . 

Other steps can be takiBn to ensure more accurate evaluations of 

■< * 

female performers. Women who do good work would do well not to assume 
that their good work will be noted simply because it is there, "but » 
Should make special efforts to make their work more visible to their 
evaluators. Towards this end, Epstein (1970) cbuns^iels women to be- 
come experts' in sbjne readily recognizabTe specialty* Such a move 
would highlight the ability requirements of a woman's performance > 
and would minimize ambiguities regarding the causes of her work^ * 

In addition,' other steps in the direction of maximizing informa- 
tion- relevant to the woman's performance would be beneficial to rnini-^ 
mizing the operation of inference and bias in the evaluation of 
women; Where possible, objectives arid task. Responsibilities should 
be clearly defined, and tools such as behavioral ly-based rattng scales' 
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should used to maintain focus on behavior that is relevant to the 
job. Training workshops alerting employers to, the operation of biases 
in evaluation have. also been found to be effectiVe in facilitating, 
fairer judgements (Schmidt and Johnson, 1973). . " 

Clearly, these are al.l partial measures, and no single one will 
solve the problem of obtaining accurate evaluation of women's v/ork-. - 
\, It is crucial that both parties involved in ^he evaluation process, 

■■ ^ ^' ' ^l- " 

the women themselves and their evaTuators, be aware of the possibility 
of bias andf begin to take the individual and institutfonat steps 
necessary to maximizing fair and accurate evaluation* 
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Footnotes 



Requests for reprints should be seiaPo Veronica F. Nieva at 
the Advanced Research Resources Organization, 85^5 16th Street, 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910. 

1. Similar results have been obtained for raci comparji - . 
sons. Kim, Baird and Bigoness (1974) found a tendency to favor high- 
performing whites ov6r high 'performing blacks, and to favor low 
performing bla^s over low performing whites. 
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Figure 1 
Attributional Model ^ 
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